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Marion Stirling Pugh (1911-2001) 


The Textile Museum has lost a Trustee who shaped the 
direction of the Museum for over thirty years and who 
was the last direct link to the Museum's founder, 
George Hewitt Myers. Profoundly interested in the art 
and history of weaving, Marion Pugh was a Trustee of 
The Textile Museum from 1968, serving as Secretary, 
Treasurer, Vice President, and President. 

Marion was just shy of her 90th birthday when 
she died in Tucson after an extraordinarily productive 
life that saw continuing accomplishment in a variety 
of scholarly disciplines ranging from archaeology to 
geography. 

She was born Marion Illig on May 12, 1911, in 
Middletown, New York, the daughter of Louis and 
Lena Randall Illig. In 1930, Marion received her BS 
degree from Rider College, and afterward moved 
to Washington, DC, where she attended George 
Washington University from 1931 to 1933. During 
this time Marion also worked at the Smithsonian 
Institution's Bureau of American Ethnology as secretary 
to Matthew W. Stirling, Director of the Bureau. On 
December 11, 1933, Marion and Matthew were married. 

Together the Stirlings shared a career of archaeo- 
logical adventure and discovery, beginning with a series 
of joint National Geographic Society-Smithsonian 
Institution expeditions to explore the little-known ruins 
of Mexico's Gulf Coast regions between 1938 and 1946. 
These journeys by Marion, Matthew, and National 
Geographic photographer Richard Hewitt Stewart took 
place mainly by boat and horseback through the humid 
rain forests of Veracruz and Tabasco states. Despite the 
physical difficulties, the expeditions proved successful 
beyond all expectations, for they revealed and recorded 
a truly.lost civilization—the Olmec, producers of the 
famed colossal heads of stone and other remains, dated 
to around the beginning of the first millennium B.C., 
that proved it to be one of the earliest high cultures in all 
of the Americas. 

From the Mexican work the Stirlings and Stewart 
moved on to other areas of the hemisphere, including 
Ecuador, Panama, and Costa Rica. The results of these 
expeditions appeared regularly as articles by Marion, 
Matthew, or both in the National Geographic Magazine, 
Américas, and other journals. In 1941, Marion shared 
with Matthew the prestigious Franklin L. Burr Award 
of the National Geographic Society. 


Marion's ever-broadening interests are reflected 
in her memberships in the Association of American 
Geographers and the Society of Woman Geographers, 
where she served on the Executive Council in 1954, and 
as President, 1960-63 and 1969-72. 

Matthew Stirling died in 1975. One of Marion's 
prized possessions was a silver pendant that Matthew 
had made for her in Mexico, embossed with a jaguar 
mask on the obverse and the date of a stele whose date 
she decoded on the reverse. 

In 1979 Marion married Major General John 
Ramsey Pugh, the son-in-law of George Hewitt Myers, 
who was active himself in the work of The Textile 
Museum. Together they made their home at Little 
Fiddlers Green, General Pugh's family estate in Round 
Hill, Virginia. They updated this stone house dating 
from 1770 to pursue their interests, building a library for 
their books and memorabilia, and a lap swimming pool. 

Marion's interest in Mexican textiles led her to 
establish the Mexican Research Fund at The Textile 
Museum for the purchase of textiles for the collection. 
She both contributed to this fund and also asked that 
gifts in expression of sympathy on the death of 
Matthew Stirling be made to it. In 1979, General and 
Mrs. Pugh broadened the scope of the fund and it was 
accordingly renamed the Latin American Research 
Fund. Marion endowed this fund in December 1993. 
The fund has been the Museum's only source of pur- 
chase funds for textiles in this area, making possible 
many significant additions to the collections from 
Guatemala, Ecuador, Peru, and Bolivia as well as 
Mexico. Purchases have been made of material collected 
in the field in the course of textile research in each 
of these countries and outstanding examples offered 
by dealers. Marion also supported other Western 
Hemisphere Department projects such as fieldwork by 
curator Ann Rowe in Ecuador, and a forthcoming pub- 
lication on Q'ero textiles from the Cuzco area of Peru. 

Art and adventure were Marion's pursuits. We do 
well to follow in her footsteps. 


Ursula E. McCracken 
Director, The Textile Museum 


George E. Stuart 
Center for Maya Research 
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Textiles of the Southern Thai 


of Viêt Nam 


Michael C. Howard and Kim Be Howard 


While a great deal of research has been conducted 
and much written about the textiles of the 
Tái-speaking peoples of Laos and Thailand, 
the textiles of the Thái in Viét Nam are poorly 
studied and documented. This is especially 
true of the more southerly Thái living in the 
provinces of Hóa Binh, Thanh Hóa, and Nghé 
An, despite their possessing a very rich textile 
tradition with a vital place in the comparative 
study of Tái textiles.' 

The textiles of these Thái are ignored in the 
main English language surveys of Southeast 
Asian textiles. Nor are they given much attention 
in the Vietnamese, French, and English literature 
focusing on the minority peoples of Viét Nam, 
which deal primarily with the better known 
Northern Thái of Son La and Lai Chàu Provinces. 
Thus, the popular image of Thái dress is that 
of the Black Tái women of these two provinces 
with their silver-buttoned, tight-fitting blouses, 
long black skirts, and colorfully embroidered 
black headcloths. Few people are even aware 
of the dress of the Thái to the south that more 
closely resembles the costume of the Thái in 
Houa Phan and Xiéng Khoang Provinces in 
neighboring Laos. 

The present article provides a survey of 
the textiles of the southern Thai in Viét Nam,’ 
focusing on the types of textiles made by them 
and their use. We also present a brief overview of 
changes that have taken place, especially the 
impact of external factors such as commercial- 
ization in recent years. In addition, we examine 
the influence of Thái textiles on neighboring 
Món-Khmer-speaking peoples. 


The Southern Thái of Hóa Binh, 
Thanh Hóa, and Nghé An Provinces 


There are over three million speakers of some ten 
Tái languages in Viét Nam (Grimes 1996, pp. 
799-807; Dang, Chu, and Luu 1993, pp. 111-141; 
and Nguyén 1997). These include about two 
million Tày, Nüng, and Sán Chay (or Man Cao 
Lan-Sán Chi) who speak Central Tái languages; 
about 50,000 Giáy (or Nhang) and Bó Y (or Bouyei) 
who speak Northern Tái languages; and a little 
over one million Thái, Lào, Lü, Lào Khrang, and 
Phu Thái (or PhuTái) who speak Southwestern 
Tái languages. The Central Tái-speaking peoples 
live mainly east of the Red River (Sóng Hóng) 
with the largest concentration in Cao Bang and 
Lang Son Provinces. The Northern Tái straddle 
the Red River and are found mainly in Lào Cai 
Province and immediately adjacent areas. The 
Southwestern Tái-speaking peoples live in the 
northwestern part of the country in a strip along 
the Laotian border from northern Lai Chàu 
Province, through Son La Province, northwestern 
Hóa Binh Province, and south to the western por- 
tions of Thanh Hóa and Nghé An Provinces (fig. 1). 


Fig. 1. The region in 
northern Viét Nam 
occupied by the Thái. 
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The Southern Thai who are the focus of the 
present article live in Thanh Hóa Province, Nghé 
An Province, and Mai Chau District in the far 
west of Hoa Binh Province. In 1989 there were 
118,000 Thái living in Thanh Hóa Province and 
about 210,000 in Nghé An Province. 

The Thai in Viét Nam inhabit upland river 
valleys, and their economic life centers around 
the growing of paddy rice. Migration has been 
primarily along such river valleys. Their villages 
(ban or bahn) typically consist of forty to fifty 
houses, although they may contain up to one 
hundred houses or more. In the past groups of 
villages belonged to territorial units referred to as 
muüng. The inhabitants of these mudng generally 
were organized in a hierarchical fashion and 
were ruled over by a noble class known as phia tao 
(Condominas 1990, pp. 44-75). This class structure 
persisted in modified form under French colonial 
rule but was eliminated under the independent 
Vietnamese government after 1954. 

Tái-speaking peoples have lived in northern 
Viét Nam for well over 2500 years and were asso- 
ciated with the founding of Viét Nam's earliest 
states and the so-called Dóng Son culture. The 
direct descendants of these early Tái-speaking 
peoples would include the present-day Tày 
and Nüng (Bé, Nguyén, and Chu 1992). The 
initial relationship of the Southwestern Tái- 
speaking peoples to northern Viét Nam is more 
problematic and not of direct relevance to the 
present discussion. Their place in regional history 
becomes a little more clear some 2000 years ago 
when the ancestors of the present Thái in Viét 
Nam were living in southern Yunnan near the 
Red and Black Rivers. Perhaps as early as the 
sixth or seventh century the ancestors of the 
Thái in Viét Nam began moving into northern 
Viét Nam, settling in the vicinity of Bac Hà 
District in northern Lào Cao Province, where 
they established Muang Pak Ha." 

The Thái in Viét Nam can be divided 
primarily into two subgroups, the White Tái and 
the Black Tái, which take on a variety of local 
names. The White Tái were the first to move into 
northern Viét Nam. The first group of White Tái 
settled east of the Red River and established 
Muang Pak Ha. Later, another group of White 
Tái migrated down the Black River (Sóng Dà) 
into what is now northern Lai Chau Province. 
Their most important political center was Muang 
Lai, near the present town of Lai Chau. After the 
initial migration of White Tái, Black Tái settled in 
the vicinity of Muáng Pak Ha. Later they crossed 
the Black River and moved down to the Dién 
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Bién area in southern Lai Chàu Province, where 
they founded Muang Thanh (or Muang Thààn). 

The White Tai left Muang Pak Ha and 
moved across the Red River to Van Chan in Yén 
Bái Province, where they remained for some 
time. Unsettled conditions led many of them 
to move further away from the Red River to 
Bác Yén and Phü Yén in southeastern Son La 
Province. From here, some subsequently moved 
across the Black River to Móc Chau in south- 
western Son La Province. The southern migration 
continued on to Mai Chau (formerly called Chau 
Mai) in the far western corner of Hóa Binh 
Province and to Muáng Kasa in northwestern 
Thanh Hóa Province, with its center located near 
the present town of Quan Hóa. These White 
Tái in northwestern Thanh Hóa occupied the 
present districts of Muang Lat, Quan Hóa, and 
Quan Son, as well as neighboring parts of Houa 
Phanh Province in Laos. 

From Muáng Kasa, some White Tái migrated 
south to Nghé An Province, where they estab- 
lished a number of muäng in the present districts 
of Quy Chau, Qué Phong, and Quy Hop in the 
north and Tuong Duong and Con Cuóng in the 
south. Later, Black Tai from Muang Thanh 
migrated south into what is now Laos as well 
as east into Son La Province. The legendary 
founding figure of the Thai and Lao, named 
Khun Borom, is believed to have lived in the 
Dién Biên area. Some of the Muang Thanh Black 
Tai migrated along the Ma River (Nahm Ma to 
the Thai) into Houa Phanh Province in Laos and 
western Thanh Hóa Province in Viét Nam, 
where they settled in the vicinity of Muáng Kasa 
and founded a small miiang known as Muang 
Daang to the south of Müang Kasa. Black Tai also 
migrated into southern Thanh Hóa Province and 
into Nghé An Province, where they encountered 
White Tái and Tày who had settled in this area 
much earlier. Small-scale migration of Black Tái 
from Muang Thanh to Nghé An Province contin- 
ued sporadically into the early twentieth century. 

While the Thái to the north are relatively 
easy to identify as Black Tái (Tái Dam) or White 
Tái (Tái Dón or Tái Khao), the matter is more 
complex among the Southern Thái in Hóa Binh, 
Thanh Hóa, and Nghé An provinces. To begin 
with, some of these Thái are most commonly 
known by their place name. Thus, the White Tái 
of Mai Chau are often called Tai Mai Chau and 
the Black Tái of Muáng Daang were sometimes 
called Tái Müang Daang. The latter were referred 
to by the French as Tái Déng or Red Tái (Robert 
1941). Most Thái in this region also use the Black 


and White designations, but in a rather confus- 
ing fashion. Thus, most of the Thai in northern 
Thanh Héa Province refer to themselves as Tai 
Dam (Black Tai), even though culturally they are 
predominantly White Tai. 

The Thai in southern Thanh Hóa and Nghé 
An Provinces are known as either Tai Muang (Tai 
living in the mudng) or Tai Thanh (Tai from 
Muang Thanh). There are also regional names 
that were sometimes used in the past but are not 
commonly used now. These include Tai Chau 
Tién for the Thai of Quy Chau District (its Thai 
name in former times was Muang Chieng), Tai 
Khun Tinh for the Thai of Quy Hop District, and 
Tai Pao for the Thai of Tuong Duong and Con 
Cuóng Districts. In addition, the Tai Muang call 
themselves White Tai and the Thai Thanh call 
themselves Black Tai. Culturally the situation 
among these Thai is complicated by the fact that 
the White Tai and Black Tai throughout this 
region have mixed to varying degrees over the 
centuries. In addition, there is a small population 
which refers to itself as Tay Jo. They appear to 
be descendants of Tay who were cut off from 
the larger Tay population to the north by the 
Chinese and Vietnamese. 

The discussion below describing the textiles 
of the Southern Thai of Viét Nam will divide 
them into three groups. The first group includes 
the Thai of Mai Chau, Muang Lat, Quan Hóa, 
and Quan Son Districts. Although the last three 
call themselves Black Tái, the group as a whole 
is viewed by Vietnamese anthropologists as 
constituting a single group of Southern White 
Tái with some mixture of Black Tái. The second 
group includes the most southerly Southern 
White Tai, the Tai Muang (Tái Muóng in 
Vietnamese). The third group includes the Thai 
of Muang Daang and the Tai Thanh of southern 
Thanh Hóa and Nghé An Provinces, who together 
constitute the Southern Black Tái. 

There are other groups of Southwestern Tái- 
speakers who have migrated to Viét Nam and 
who belong to the Northwestern and Lao-Phutai 
subdivisions. There are small groups of Lào and 
Lü in Lai Chau and Son La provinces. In Nghé 
An Province there are a few Lào Khrang who 
have migrated across the border from Laos, 
primarily since 1975. There may also be Phu Thái 
living in southern Nghé An Province and in 
neighboring northwestern Hà Tinh Province, but 
this has proven difficult to verify. The Phu Thái 
are known to live in central Laos and in adjacent 
parts of northeastern Thailand. In fact, Phu Thái 
origin myths in Thailand indicate that they 


migrated through Viét Nam on their way to Laos 
and Thailand, and the Phu Thái of Muang Phin 
and Xé Pón in Laos's Savannakhet Province 
(which borders Quang Tri Province in Viét Nam) 
in the past paid tribute to the Vietnamese court 
in Hué (Harmond 1997, pp. 215-30). However, 
while some foreign sources indicate Phu Thái 
living in Viét Nam,’ Vietnamese sources either 
do not mention them or provide no specifics as 
to their whereabouts. It is possible that they 
are now mixed among other Thai groups in 
southern Nghé An Province. Since we have not 
yet had the opportunity to conduct fieldwork 
among the Lao Khrang or Phu Thai in Viét Nam, 
we will not discuss them further in the present 
article, except to note that we did encounter Lao 
Khrang skirts which had been obtained in Ky 
Son District being worn in a Tai Muang village 
in Con Cuóng District. 


Previous Studies of the Textiles of 
the Southern Thai in Viét Nam 


There is relatively little published information on 
the Southern Thái of Viét Nam. The primary 
work is Romain Robert's 1941 monograph on the 
Thái of Muang Daang in Lang Chánh District, 
Thanh Hóa Province; it includes a brief descrip- 
tion of the dress and textiles of the so-called Red 
Tai of this mudng, along with a few drawings of 
their textiles and textile motifs. Since Robert's 
time there has been no further research by non- 
Vietnamese scholars among the Southern Thái 
until quite recently. 

The Southern Thái have also been largely 
ignored by Vietnamese scholars who, like the 
French, have focused on the Northern Thái. 
Among the handful of books that provide general 
surveys of the country's ethnic minorities, there 
are no discussions of the dress of the Southern 
Thái. Two of these works have a few photo- 
graphs of Southern Thái textiles or dress (Chu 
and Dào 1991; Dang, Chu, and Luu 1993), but the 
captions are vague. Ngó's survey of ethnic dress 
in Viét Nam includes a short chapter on the 
Thái, but there is only a brief reference to the 
Tai Muang (1994, p. 123) among the Southern 
Thái and only two out of the eleven photos illus- 
trating Thái dress in the book's plates illustrate 
Southern Thái.^ 

There are two book-length studies of Thái 
textiles by Vietnamese scholars. The first of these, 
Hoang's (1983) monograph on Thái textile 
motifs, draws on material from the Northern 
Thái exclusively. Lé's (1990) more comprehensive 
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Fig. 2. Tai Dam woman 
weaving, Quan Son District 
Thanh Hóa Province 


survey of Thai clothing focuses on the Northern 
Thai, but it does include information on the Thai 
of Mai Chau. 

Viét Nam has two national museums devoted 
to the study and display of the material culture of 
its ethnic groups (Howard 1999). The older of 
these, the Museum of Nationalities (Bao Tang 
Van Hóa Cac Dan Tóc Viêt Nam), in Thái Nguyên, 
has an extensive collection of Thai material, but 
no Southern Thai material is displayed or illus- 
trated in its catalogue. The newly established 
Museum of Ethnology (Bao Tang Dan Tóc Hoc 
Viet Nam) in Hanoi (Hà Nói), however, has 
sought to provide a more comprehensive picture 
of the Thái: its own staff, along with foreign 
scholars under its sponsorship, have undertaken 
several field trips to Nghé An and Thanh Hóa 
provinces. Included in this museum's displays 
of Thái material are Tai Muang and Tai Thanh 
costumes, and examples of these are illustrated 
in its catalogue (Nguyên 1998, pp. 34-35). 


Textiles of the Southern White Tái 
of Mai Chau, Muang Lat, 
Quan Hóa, and Quan Son 


In general, the Southern Thái until recent 
decades were more isolated from the outside 
than the Northern Thái. This was especially true 
during the period of French colonialism. Among 
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the Southern White Tái of Hóa Binh and Thanh 
Hóa provinces, those living in Mai Chàu District 
have been perhaps the most subject to external 
influences. During the French period their valley 
was connected with the outside by road in 1936. 
In recent years, while travel to other Southern 
Thái areas by foreigners continues to require the 
permission of provincial authorities, access to 
Mai Chàu is unrestricted, and government officials 
have sought to develop the valley (about a four- 
hour drive from Hà Nói) as a tourist destination. 

The Mai Chàu District village of Lác has 
emerged as an important center for producing 
and selling handwoven textiles to foreign and 
domestic tourists, shop owners in Hà Nói and 
Saigon, as well as to textile dealers from Laos and 
Thailand (Howard 1998, pp. 17-18). This devel- 
opment is a result of a combination of the 
community's strategic location (being within 
day-trip range of Hà Nói), government policy to 
promote tourism in the area, and local entrepre- 
neurship. In addition to selling their own textiles, 
the villagers offer a variety of textiles from Thái 
and Muóng communities in northwestern 
Thanh Héa Province.’ It is interesting to note that 
while the selling of traditional handwoven 
textiles is of considerable economic importance 
to Ban Lac, acculturative influences over the past 
few decades have led villagers themselves largely 
to abandon wearing traditional dress that is 
identifiable as Thai. 


Among the Southern White Tai living in 
northwestern Thanh Hóa Province, Muang Kasa 
was a particularly important political and cultural 
center in the past, but destruction by aerial bom- 
bardment in the early 1970s and subsequent 
acculturative influences associated with the 
growth of the new administrative center of Quan 
Hóa have led to the disappearance of many 
attributes of traditional Thai culture, including 
the virtual cessation of producing handwoven 
textiles and wearing identifiable Thai dress." 
Traditional Thai textiles and dress are in greater 
evidence in the more isolated communities in 
Quan Son and Muang Lat districts (fig. 2). 

The Quan Son District was established as a 
separate administrative entity in 1997. It has a 
total population of just over 31,000 people who 
live in 90 villages. Its population is 89 percent 
Thái. An estimated 80 percent of the Thái women 
in Quan Son District still wear distinctive Thái 
dress (fig. 3), although a growing number of the 
women wear Lao-style skirts that are obtained 
from Laotian traders. Generally, textile production 
in Quan Son District is greater in villages at 
higher elevation nearer to the Laos border, where 
there is less land available for agriculture, than 
in villages at lower altitudes with greater potential 
for agriculture. 

Many of the older textiles of the Tái Dam in 
Thanh Hóa Province have already been sold to 
traders from Laos or Mai Chau, but many types 
of tradition-based textiles continue to be produced 
and worn. Although some villages near the main 
highway in Quan Son District have been receiving 
regular visits from textile traders from Laos for 
the past few years, most textile production is still 
for domestic consumption. 

Prior to 1954, Thanh Hóa Tái Dam and Tái 
Mai Chau society had distinct class differences 
that divided people into nobles and commoners. 
Class distinctions were reflected in personal 
adornment. For example, only nobles were 
allowed to wear satin, and commoners could 
wear silver earrings but not gold. The length of 
men’s trousers also varied according to class: the 
upper class wore them long, down to the feet, 
and commoners wore them above the feet. 

Male fashion among these Thai can be 
roughly divided into three periods.’ The first can 
be called the traditional period; it extends roughly 
from the 1940s back at least into the latter part 
of the nineteenth century, and possibly earlier 
(no information is presently available prior to 
this time). The second period, sometimes called 
“modern,” refers to outside influences around 


the 1940s that were considered modern. During 
that period, commercial fabrics became more 
readily available and the style of some clothing 
changed. These were modifications of traditional 
fashions, however, and not a complete change 
of style of dress. The third period marked the 
abandonment of recognizable Thai dress and the 
adoption of generic modern-style clothing. In 
some communities, this break with tradition 
began in the 1950s but elsewhere did not take 
place until more recently; and in some more 
isolated communities older men still wear more 
traditional clothing. 

The traditional male shirt (seu-uh teen) is 
made of cotton cloth that is dyed black or dark 
indigo. It has long tight sleeves, a round stand- 
up collar, and fastens down the side. The style 
of these shirts changed in the 1940s. The new 
fashion was for them to fasten in the center, like 
those of the Northern Thai, and for the pockets 
to be decorated with a thin red or blue line. 

Traditional dress for men also included a 
long coat (seu-uh sao) when it was cold or for 
weddings and other special occasions. The coat 


Fig. 3. Two Tai Dam women 
in Ban Ngum, Trung Thuong 
Commune, Quan Son District, 
Thanh Hóa Province. One 
woman is wearing a plain 
black seen, while the other is 
wearing a seen muk ko with 
mee patterning. Both wear 
headcloths, one black and 
the other indigo, which feature 
embroidered patterning 

(not seen in the photo) 
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Fig. 4. Tai Dam loom set up to weave cloth for waistbands. Quan Son district 
Thanh Hóa Province 
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was made of cotton and either left white or dyed 
black or dark indigo. The traditional style opened 
in the center, but the new fashion in the 1940s 
had it opening down the side. Wearing such 
coats appears to have nearly ceased in the 1950s, 
except in very isolated villages. 

Traditional men’s trousers are baggy and are 
folded and tied at the waist. They are made of 
cotton cloth that is dyed black or dark indigo. 
Short trousers (sawng kum) were commonly worn 
while working in the fields. For other occasions, 
longer trousers (sawng sao) were worn. Male 
attire also sometimes included a headcloth 
(po hoo-uh) that was worn folded and knotted in 
the front. It is made of plain white cotton cloth. 
In the past, such a headcloth was always worn 
when visiting as a sign of respect. This fashion 
had almost disappeared by the 1950s. 

Women's dress has been more conservative 
than men's fashion, but it too has undergone 
changes. Unlike men, however, many women 
continue to wear distinctive Thái dress up to the 
present. Traditional women's dress among the 
Southern White Tái of Thanh Hóa Province, in 
particular, includes a wider array of items than 
that of the other Thái groups. Several types of 
textile that were once made by other Thái, 
including those of Mai Chau, are still being made 
by this group of Thai. There are a number of 
traditional skirt styles and we have yet to decipher 
the association of their specific decorative motifs 
with particular locales (except in a few cases). 
All are made of three segments: a waistband, 
a central body, and a hem piece. 

The waistbands (hoo-uh) of the Southern 
White Tái should perhaps be called a breast 
covering since formerly blouses were not worn 
and this segment of the skirt was attached roughly 
at the waist and covered the breasts (figs. 3, 4). 
Sometimes these are made of pieces of plain cotton 
cloth, but more often patterned cloth is used. 

Decorative waistbands have three distinct 
segments. The two top segments are made of 
cloth woven specifically for use as waistbands. 
These segments are decorated with supplemen- 
tary-warp patterning and are woven on a special 
narrow loom. In the past the two upper seg- 
ments were woven separately and then sewn 
together. In more recent times they are often 
woven as a single piece and sewn together with 
the third segment. The uppermost segment 
features geometric patterns. Simple ones may be 
woven in only two colors (blue and gray or 
black), while more complex ones may employ 


four or five colors. Among the more common 
motifs found on these upper segments are the 
mak een (square) and ka nawng ma (stairs or steps). 
Some also have an eight-pointed star pattern that 
is said to depict the flower of the eggplant. The 
middle segment tends to be more brightly colored 
than the upper one and usually features animal 
motifs. The most common motifs encountered in 
recent years depict various forms of dragon (toh 
ngawk)." Other animals depicted include a snake 
with two heads, turtle, bird, peacock, phoenix, 
fish, frog, spider, and butterfly. The dragon motif 
seems once to have been reserved for members 
of the noble class. Although this restriction 
disappeared decades ago, its association with 
nobility may have contributed to its subsequent 
popularity. Some informants have commented 
that it used to be possible to identify provenance 
of a skirt by the style of the dragon motif, but 
none was able to do so. The bottom segment is 
made either of a plain piece of cloth or from a 
strip of cloth with alternating bands of geometric 
supplementary-weft patterning in white on an 
indigo ground and figurative weft-ikat pattern- 
ing in white with alternating indigo and red 
grounds. This strip is cut from a larger piece of 
cloth of a type that is also used in the body of 
some skirts. In the past Thái women in Mai Chau 
and Thanh Hóa Province sometimes wore skirts 
with only the upper two segments, or even only 
the uppermost one. In general, however, the 
ideal was to wear a skirt with all three segments. 

There are six basic types of cloth used to 
make the body of the skirt (seven, if you count 
the plain black pieces of cotton cloth sometimes 
used). It should be noted that such skirt cloth is 
usually cut from a longer roll of cloth up to 20 
meters in length. The simplest of these is a rela- 
tively dark-colored piece of cloth with black weft 
yarns and warp yarns in predominantly dark 
colors (black, brown, and purple), but also with a 
few lighter-colored ones, and sometimes very 
simple warp-ikat patterning.” When worn, the 
stripes are horizontal. Sometimes embroidered 
geometric patterns, usually in rows, in colorful 
thread, are added toward the bottom. A skirt 
made from this type of cloth is known as a seen 
tah Iai or seen tah lan (fig. 5). A second type of cloth 
is the same as the above but with the addition of 
scattered weft-ikat (mee) patterns in white. The 
patterns are usually representational, of people, 
animals, or flowers. Skirts made from such cloth 
are sometimes also called seen tah lan or seen mee 


(fig. 6). 
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Fig. 5. Southern White Tai (Tai Dam) piece of cotton cloth for seen tah lai. 71 x 150 cm 
Quan Son District, Thanh Hóa Province. Some stripes have simple warp ikat patterning 
The lower part has embroidered patterns in commercial silk thread. The piece was made 
in early 1997, along with a number of other pieces of cloth, by a woman for her daughter's 
upcoming wedding 


Fig. 6. Southern White Tái (Tái Dam) material for seen tah lan or seen mee (folded in half 
in the photo). 142 x 61 cm. Ban Ngàm, Trung Thuong Commune, Quan Son District, Thanh 
Hóa Province. There are black cotton weft yarns and alternating black, purple, and yellow 
warp yarns to create stripes. The ikat patterning features two motifs: bok bin nung (papaya 
seed) and bok kah kim (called "pliers," but the weaver doe 


not know the original meaning) 
The embroidery with silk thread includes bok lai tah kai (chicken eyes star leaf), toh vet 
(tick), and toh ua motifs. The cloth was made for Tet (New Year in the lunar calendar) in 1998 
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Fig. 7. Southern White Tai 


Tai Dam) seen muk lai. 68 
13 cm. Thanh Hóa Provin 

There are three waistba 

the upper one is a wide one 


ade of cotton with two 


ma 


distinct bands of geometric 
patterning; the middle band 
is a thin piece of patterned 
white commercial cotton 
and below a wider piece of 


plain blue co 


cotton 


The third type of cloth features plain or 
warp-ikat horizontal stripes similar to the first 
type, with purple being the predominant color, 
with the addition of supplementary-warp (muk) 
patterning using white yarn. There are five widths 
of muk bands, which are referred to by number 
(sahm, see, hah, hohk, and jet), and these give the 
skirts different names. The overall name for this 
type of skirt is seen muk lai (fig. 7). Rows of 
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embroidered geometric patterns in brightly 
colored thread are sometimes added at the 
bottom of these cloths as well. 

The fourth and fifth types of cloth are similar. 
Both have patterned horizontal and vertical 
stripes. The most complex of the two features a 
combination of supplementary-warp patterned 
stripes that frame rows of small rectangles with 
alternating weft-ikat (mee) and supplementary- 
weft patterning. The weft-ikat (fig. 8) patterns 
commonly feature human figures, while there is 
considerable variation in the supplementary- 
weft patterning. On occasion, the latter also 
features human figures, but geometric patterns 
are more common. The simpler version of the 
two lacks the weft-ikat patterns. The generic 
name for a skirt using either of these types of 
cloth is seen muk ko. Those with weft-ikat patterns 
may be called seen muk mee ko or simply seen mee 
(fig. 9). 

The sixth type of skirt is made from cloth 
with weft-ikat patterning in wide bands, usually 
with alternating red and indigo backgrounds, in 
between narrower bands with plain stripes and 
often stripes with geometric supplementary-weft 
patterning. The weft-ikat bands commonly 
include dragon motifs. The general name for 
skirts made from this type of cloth is also seen mee 
(figs. 9-11). Thin strips of this type of cloth, as 
noted above, are also often used as the lower part 
of skirt waistbands. 

Seen muk ko and the latter type of seen mee 
almost always have a separate hem piece added. 
This is sometimes a feature of seen muk lai as well. 
The most common type of hem piece is a plain 
narrow piece of indigo-dyed cloth. Sometimes 
more elaborate hem pieces are worn, including 
ones with extensive discontinuous supplemen- 
tary-weft patterning with seeho (sometimes 
spelled siho), ngawk, nak, and other traditional 
motifs. 

The Southern White Tai of Mai Chau in 
particular, as well as those in Quan Son and other 
less isolated communities in Thanh Hóa 
Province, also wear skirts with a plain black or 
dark indigo body and no hem piece (fig. 12). 

Women initially wore no blouse and either 
went bare-breasted or covered their breasts with 
the upper portion of their skirts. This style of 
wearing skirts is referred to as hang ang, meaning 
folded up to the breast. At some time in the past, 
some women adopted long-sleeved blouses with 
a rounded collar. Such blouses were especially 
common among women of the noble class. Many 
Southern Thái women, however, went from 
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Fig. 9. Southern White Tái (Tái Dam) seen muk ko. 67 x 105 cm. Quan Son 
District, Thanh Hóa Province. There are two cotton waistband pieces added 
with supplementary-warp patterning and a third silk one with bands of weft-ikat 
patterning. The body is made of cotton with broad bands alternating with 
narrower bands. The broad bands show a combination of supplementary-weft 
and weft-ikat patterning featuring human figures. The narrower bands are plain 
weave with warp-ikat patterning and supplementary-weft (muk) patterning 

A thin hem piece is added with bands of weft-ikat patterning. The skirt was 
made for Tet in 1997 


Fig. 8. Tái Dam woman tying thread to prepare for ikat 
dyeing. Ban Ha, Son Ha Commune, Quan Son District 
Thanh Hóa Province. 
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Fig. 10. Southern White Tái (Tái Dam) seen mee. 68 x 72 cm. Thanh Hóa Province 

The waistband has been removed. The body is made of silk and has alternating bands 
of weft-ikat and supplementary-weft patterning. The rust-colored ikat patterning features 
a very rare crane motif. The indigo ikat patterning features a prasat phueng (temple) motif 
The hem piece is made of plain indigo cotton. The piece dates from before the Second 
World War 


Fig. 11. Southern White Tái 
(Tai Mai Chau) seen mee 

75 x 73 cm. Hóa Binh Province 
The waistband has been 
removed. The body is made 
of silk with alternating bands 
of weft-ikat and supplementary- 
weft patterning. This weft-ikat 
pattern appears to be particular 
to the area around Mai Chau 
and adjacent Thanh Hóa 
Province. The hem piece is 
made of indigo-dyed cotton 
The piece dates from the 
1930s. Such skirts ceased to 
be worn in Mai Chau shortly 
after this time 
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covering their breasts with the upper portion of 
their skirts directly to wearing modern-style 
generic blouses made of commercial cloth. 

The everyday woman's headcloth tradition- 
ally was made of a piece of cotton cloth that was 
usually left white or sometimes dyed indigo blue. 
Occasionally these had a little embroidered 
patterning. There were also more elaborate festive 
headcloths with extensive supplementary-weft 
patterning employing a variety of motifs worn at 
least in some areas. Such headcloths are rarely 
made nowadays and are not commonly worn. 

White Tái women of Thanh Hóa and Hoa 
Binh provinces also have a tradition of wearing 
a short-sleeved long cloak (seu-uh teen sao) on 
special occasions (fig. 13). In particular, these 
coats are worn by a woman at the funerals of her 
husband's parents and are worn by priests when 
praying at funerals. The upper portion of this 
cloak in the past was made of plain locally-made 
silk cloth, but over the past few decades it has 


Fig. 12. Southern White Tai (Tai Mai Chau) tubular 
skirt. 70 x 101 cm. Mai Chau District, Hóa Binh 
Province. There are three waistbands: the upper one 
is indigo with white geometric patterning in cotton; the 
center one has stripes with geometric patterning using 
purple and yellow silk thread; the lower one is silk with 
variously colored vertical stripes. The body is made of 
plain indigo-dyed commercial silk. The body dates 
from the French period before 1954. The waistbands 
are newer than the body. Such a skirt would have 
been worn by an upper-class woman 


been more common to use commercial cotton 
cloth. The lower portion of the cloak is made 
from a separate, elaborately decorated piece of 
cloth, usually one with extensive supplementary- 
weft patterning. The cloth for this lower portion 
may be made by the woman herself, by her 
mother-in-law, or sometimes it is a particularly 
nice piece of cloth given to her by her husband 
(and obtained by him through trade). 

Priests used to wear a cloth necklace (thawng 
saanh) that served as a magical charm or amulet 
at funerals (fig. 14). It is made of several pieces of 
cloth sewn together with a pouch in the center 
that is sometimes sewn closed; often embellish- 
ments such as pig tusks are attached. The pouch 
contains various potent items. These may include 
a tiger's tooth, a piece of the sky god's hammer 
(found when lightning hits a tree), and shells. 
Priests also would wear a special hat. These cloaks, 
necklaces, and hats are seldom worn today. 

The Thái of these two provinces also produce 
a variety of textiles for domestic use out of long 
pieces of cloth (up to 20 meters long) made of 
either cotton or silk (fig. 15). Rolls or pieces of 
such cloth are often set aside to be cut up and 


Fig. 15. Southern White Tái (Tái Dam) piece of khit- 
style long cloth. 42 x 672 cm. Thanh Hóa Province 
This was originally part of a longer piece. Lengths 
such as this can be used as coffin screens. Such 
cloths are also cut into shorter strips to make the 
centers of blankets and into thin strips to decorate 
mosquito nets. This example is made of silk with red 
warp yarns. Horizontal solid stripes are made using 
gold, green, yellow, and white silk weft yarns 
Horizontal bands with gold-and white-colored silk 
weft yarns are used to create toh ngawk (dragon) 
designs. The cloth dates from the French era, or 
prior to the 1950s. 


Fig. 13. Southern White Tái 
(Tái Mai Cháu) woman's seu-uh 
teen sao. 60 x 143 cm. Ban 
Lac, Chiéng Chau Commune, 
Mai Chau District, Hóa Binh 
Province. The body is made 
of locally produced silk with 
black cotton trim. A separate 
piece of silk cloth with extensive 
supplementary-weft patterning 
is attached to the hem. This 
type of long coat is no longer 
worn in the area. The piece 
dates from before the Second 
World War. 


Fig. 14. Southern White Tai 
(Tai Mai Chau) thawng saanh 
Overall length 90 cm, satchel 
width 17 cm. Ban Lac, Chiéng 
Chau Commune, Mai Châu 
District, Hóa Binh Province. 
The body and straps are 
made of several pieces of 
cotton cloth. The satchel in 
the center is sewn closed with 
something inside (considered 
to be magical charms). Two 
pig tusks are attached. Such 
charms are no longer worn in 
this area. This particular piece 
dates from before the Second 
World War 
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Fig. 16. Southern White Tai (Tai Dam) cloth 
for pha lai. 39 x 325 cm. Ban Ngam, Trung 
Thuong Commune, Quan Son District, 
Thanh Hóa Province. Made of white hand- 
spun cotton with indigo-dyed cotton weft 
yarns used to create patterns, the cloth 
features large diamond shapes which 
represent the bok bin khoa horo with a 
coffin in the center (the bok is the flower 
of the tree from which coffins are made) 

It also has smaller toh bee (butterfly) 
patterns. It was woven by Ngân Thi Nhat 
in the mid-1980s 


Fig. 17. Southern White Tái 
(Tái Dam) pha lai with red 
border. Ban Ha, Son Ha 
Commune, Quan Son District, 
Thanh Hóa Province. 
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used as needed. Cut into pieces 3 to 5 meters in 
length, they can be used as coffin screens. They 
are also cut into shorter pieces, and two of them 
are sewn together to make the centers of 
blankets that are lined and backed with plain 
cotton cloth. The cloth backing is usually left 
undyed. In the past, thin strips were cut from 
such long cloths and used to decorate the tops of 
mosquito nets. 

There are two basic types of blanket (pha): 
pha lai and pha khit (the latter sometimes also 
called pha daang when it has a red background). 
Pha lai feature centers made from strips of white 
cotton cloth with supplementary-weft pattern- 
ing using cotton yarn dyed either black or indigo 
blue (figs. 16, 17). Pha khit feature centers usually 
made from strips of red cloth with bands of 
supplementary-weft patterning (khit). In the 
past, the centers of pha khit were made of silk, but 
in recent years they have been made of cotton, 
sometimes with the patterning executed in 
brightly colored wool yarn (fig. 18). When used 
for special occasions or when certain motifs are 
especially noticeable, such blankets may also be 
named accordingly (e.g., pha lai toh pee for a pha lai 
blanket with a butterfly motif). 

As was mentioned above, long pieces of 
cloth may be used to screen or cover coffins. Such 
cloths screen the coffin day and night and are 
buried with the coffin. It is generally considered 
appropriate to use red khit cloths for men and 
indigo or black cloths for women. Recently, the 
tendency has been to use pieces of plain com- 
mercial cloth for coffin screens. 

The decorative strips of cloth attached across 
the tops of mosquito nets are known as cha poy or 
"heart-neck" (fig. 19). Such cha poy are rarely used 
any more, and decorations are usually made 
from commercial cloth. 


Fig. 18. Southern White Tái (Tái Dam) contemporary 
three-panel wedding blanket woven in early 1998. Ban 
Ha, Son Ha Commune, Quan Son District, Thanh Hóa 
Province. The patterning of the blanket, or pha baang, 
is made with brightly colored pre-dyed wool yarn 
imported from Laos. In villages such as this, which are 
visited by merchants from Laos around the time of Tet 
to trade for textiles, such imported yarns are now widely 
used for decorative patterning. 


Textiles of the Tai Muang 


Tai Muang villages are found scattered through- 
out the northern and southern parts of Nghé An 
Province in Qué Phong, Quy Chau, Quy Hop, 
Con Cuóng, and Tuong Duong Districts. As was 
noted above, the Thái population in Nghé An 
Province is around 210,000. Tái Muáng make up 
around 65-70 percent of this number, or about 
145,000 people. 

At this point, it is useful to mention two 
characteristics which distinguish the textiles of 
the Tái Muáng from those of the Tái Thanh 
(discussed in the next section). The first is the 
difference in the waistbands of women's skirts. 
The skirts of Tái Muáng women traditionally 
feature a plain white cotton waistband, while the 
skirts of Tái Thanh women have plain red waist- 
bands. The second characteristic is that the motifs 
employed by Tái Muáng on their textiles tend to 
be representations of things, such as animals, 
flowers, mythical beasts, while those of the Tái 
Thanh are more abstract. It should be noted, 
however, that Tái Thanh sometimes copy Tái 
Muang styles when making blankets and even 
skirts. This practice has become more noticeable 
in recent years with the emergence of a com- 
mercial market for Tai Muáng-style blankets and 
hem pieces. 

The Thái of Nghé An Province, especially 
the Tai Muang, were brought into the Thailand- 
centered regional textile market in the early 
1990s. Textile traders from Laos first became 
active in Nghé An Province in 1991, and by the 
end of that year a variety of Tai Muang textiles 
(skirts, headcloths, blankets, and coffin screens) 
had appeared for sale in Bangkok and Chiang 
Mai. The Laotian traders supplied scant infor- 
mation to the Thai dealers, who knew only that 
these textiles were supposedly “from somewhere 
in Laos, probably Sam Nua or Houa Phanh.” 
Textile traders from Laos now make regular trips 
to Nghé An Province, and since about 1997 
they have been joined by a few traders from 
Thailand.” 

Since around 1995 Tai Muang weavers, 
especially in Con Cuóng and Quy Chau Districts, 
have also been receiving attention from Viét 
Nam-based foreign and domestic nongovern- 
mental organizations, such as Oxfam and Craft 
Link, which have encouraged the production of 
textiles for the tourist and expatriate handicraft 
market in Ha Nói. Such textiles often differ from 
those produced for domestic use in overall 
quality, and the market for them remains fairly 


small and erratic. Nevertheless, the sale of such 
textiles has become a useful income supplement 
for at least some households. 

Economic change in Nghé An Province over 
the past decade has led to the emergence of a 
more extensive local market for textiles than 
existed previously —again, primarily among the 
Tai Muang. Thus, Tai Muang women in Khê 
Thái Commune living along the main highway 
west of Con Cuóng town now generally purchase 
material for their skirts and even embroidered 
hem pieces rather than making them. Many of 
these women stopped weaving in the 1970s, 
although almost all continued to embroider hem 
pieces. Then, a Viét man opened a shop in 1990 
that sold handwoven cloth and hem pieces 
bought from more isolated villages. Almost all of 
those who were still weaving soon stopped and 
the remaining few quit after a few more years, 
deciding that it was no longer worth the effort. 
Many women also no longer embroidered and 
simply purchased hem pieces from the shop. 

Tai Muang living along or near the main 
highway also sometimes purchase textiles from 
itinerant traders. These include not only Tái 
Muáng textiles but also textiles from Laos. For 
example, while many women in the Tai Muang 
village of Cay Mé, Thanh Giám Commune, 
located along the main highway in Tuong Duong 
District, still weave and embroider, they also 
often buy textiles from itinerant traders from Ky 
Son District. In this case, not only do they obtain 
Tái Muáng and Lào textiles, but their weaving 
and style of dress have been influenced by 
Laotian fashion as a result of this trade. Thus, 
along with more traditional Tai Muang clothing, 
it is now common for women in the village to 
adopt Lào-style shoulder cloths that they have 
either bought or made themselves and wear 
them around their waists at funerals and for 
other special occasions. 

Tái Muáng women traditionally wore 
distinctive skirts both for everyday and festive 
wear. These are still worn by women in more 
isolated villages and by older women in villages 
along the main roads, but a growing number of 
younger women now wear such skirts only on 
special occasions. 

The most common type of skirt (seen lai) is 
made of three separate pieces sewn together: a 
plain white waistband, a plain black cotton body, 
and a decorative hem piece (teen seen) with bright 
multicolored embroidered patterning (figs. 20, 
21). The most common motifs found on more 
traditional embroidered hem pieces are variously 
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Fig. 19. Southern White Tai 
(Tai Dam) cha poy (portion 
only). 18 x 178 cm. From a 


village located between Quan 


Hoa and Mai Chau, Thanh 
Hóa Province. Black cotton 
warp yarns with stripes of 


variously colored cotton weft 
yarns with some supplementary- 
weft patterning. The cloth was 


made in the 1940s. 
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Fig. 21. Tái Muáng woman 
wearing a plain black seen 
with embroidered hem piece 
and an embroidered black 
headcloth. Ban Yén Thanh, 
Luc Da Commune, Con Cuóng 
District, Nghé An Province 


Fig. 20. Group of Tái Muáng women wearing plain 
black seen lai with embroidered hem pieces. Ban Cay 
Me, Thuong Duong District, Nghé An Province. One of 
the women is wearing a metal belt imported from Laos 
and two are wearing silk sashes. Only the oldest 
woman is wearing a plain cotton indigo headcloth 
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shaped stylized dragons. In recent years there 
are a much wider variety of highly individualistic 
embroidered patterns in a multitude of bright 
colors. The decorative embroidery of the hem 
pieces varies according to individual taste rather 
than by community or region. There is some 
regional variation in the width of the colored 
bands that border the embroidered area, with 
those in northern Nghé An Province tending to 
be wider than those in the south. The skirts are 
often lined with plain white cotton cloth. 

Tai Muang women in northern Nghé An 
Province also make two distinctive types of 
skirt— seen man and seen bok—the bodies of which 
are made of silk. Both the body and the separate 
hem piece of the seen man have supplementary- 
weft patterning which features alternating bands 
with plain stripes, and wider ones with geometric 
patterns as well as human and animal figures 
(usually the toh sue), known as the man technique 
(fig. 22). The body of the seen bok is woven with 
silk yarn and has wide vertical patterned bands 
alternating between red and indigo; in between 
these are thinner bands with stripes in a variety 
of colors (fig. 23)."^ The wide bands either all 
feature supplementary-weft (khit) patterning 
with large abstract floral and animal motifs or 
have the supplementary-weft patterning on the 
red bands and weft-ikat patterning on the indigo 
bands. The thinner bands have either plain stripes 
or plain stripes and rows of geometric patterning. 
Seen bok also have decorative hem pieces in man 
or other styles. Such skirts are time-consuming 
to make and are highly valued; they are worn 
only for special occasions (festivals, ceremonies, 
and market days). Only a few older women 
can still make these skirts, and most remaining 
examples are now treated as heirlooms; many 
have been sold to traders. 


Fig. 22. Tai Muang seen man. 70 x 90 cm. Qué Phong 
District, Nghé An Province. The waistband, made of 
plain black commercial cotton, replaced the original 
plain white waistband. The body and hem pieces are 
silk. The body and center of the hem features bands 
with man-style patterning, including elephants with 
human riders and toh sieu motifs 


Tai Muang women also did not customarily 
wear blouses. The blouses they adopted were 
tight-fitting, with narrow long sleeves, a short 
waist, and rounded collar. Their blouse opens in 
the front down the middle and has metal 
buttons. It is usually made of plain black cotton 
cloth. Such blouses have fallen out of favor and 
are rarely worn today, even on special occasions. 
Most women now wear modern-style generic 
blouses made of commercial fabric. 

Headcloths (khan tai) are worn by Tai Muang 
women on special occasions. These headcloths 
are made of two pieces sewn together. At one end, 
a short piece is covered with supplementary- 
weft patterning in a variety of bright colors, and 
often has a braided fringe (fig. 24). This is 
attached to a much longer piece of black cotton 
cloth that is either plain or has a few small woven 
or embroidered decorations at the end. In the 
past, the background of the small decorative 
piece was either red or brown, from natural dyes. 
More recent pieces sometimes have other colors 
from synthetic dyes for a background. 

To be worn, headcloths are folded twice into 
quarters. The style of wearing them tends to differ 
according to age: younger women wear them 
up, with the decorative end wrapped horizon- 
tally around the head, while older women wrap 
them so as to leave the decorative end hanging 
down at the back. 

Two types of sash worn by women around 
their waist are a sy eng lem and a sy huot. The sy 
eng lem is made of unwoven strands of plain 
white cotton thread and may be worn as every- 
day wear (in the past these Tai Muang were 
sometimes referred to as Tai Eng or Tai Sy 
Khao/white belt). The sy huot is colorful and 
worn on festive occasions (fig. 25). It is made of 
three pieces sewn together. A long center piece is 
made of colored plain cloth. The colors of choice 
for younger women tend to be red, while older 
women generally prefer yellow. The two smaller 
end-pieces are decorated with colorful stripes 
and geometric designs in supplementary-weft 
patterning. The sash is often folded over and 
sewn together where the ends of the center piece 
are joined. 

Both headcloths and sashes are commonly 
given as gifts by a woman to her daughters and 
daughters-in-law. Many younger women no 
longer know how to make the older, more 
intricate types of these headcloths and sashes, 
which are now rarely worn and only during 
festive or ceremonial occasions. 


Fig. 23. Tai Müang seen bok, 
70 x 90 cm. Ban Dóng Minh, 
Chau Hanh Commune, Quy 
Chau District, Nghé An 
Province. The waistband is 
made of plain white cotton 
The silk body features vertical 
bands of supplementary-weft 
patterning on backgrounds 
that alternate between plain 
red and combinations of red 
warp and black weft yarns 
Among the motifs is the mee 
pah, or mai pooh (crab). The 
hem piece is in man style and 
is made of cotton. The body 
was woven in the 1940s 

The original hem piece was 
sold in 1995 and the present 
one added 


Fig. 24. Tai Muang khan tai (end-piece only) 

40 x 86 cm without fringe. Ban Nua Lang Xiéng, 
Yén Khé Commune, Con Cuóng District, Nghé An 
Province. Made of silk with supplementary-weft 
patterning featuring chickens and dragons. This 
style of headcloth seems to be peculiar to this 
part of Con Cuóng District, where they have not 
been made for at least several decades 


Fig. 25. A young Tái Muáng woman and her husband. Ban Cay Me, Thuong Duong District, 
Nghé An Province. The woman is wearing a silk sash (sy huot) and headcloth (khan tai) 
that were given to her by her mother. Both items are rarely worn in Ban Cay Me at present 
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Fig. 26. Tai Muang seen lai 
mai. 61 x 99 cm. Ban Hoa 
Tien, Chau Tieng Commune, 
Quy Chau District, Nghé An 
Province. This skirt was woven 
in the mid-1970s by a woman 
and given to one of her 
daughters-in-law to be worn 
at the woman's funeral. The 
waistband is made of plain 
white handspun cotton. The 
body is made of handspun 
cotton, as is the hem piece, 
which also has a wide black 
band in the center with 
silk-thread embroidery 
featuring dragon motifs 


In the past, Tái Muáng men wore the usual 
black shirts and baggy black pants. Today, such 
clothing is worn only in quite isolated commu- 
nities. During the period of French rule, from the 
late nineteenth century until the early 1950s, 
men also sometimes wore long coats for festive 
or ceremonial occasions and at school. These 
were plain black and fastened on the side. The 
long coats of men from wealthy families were 
often made of commercial cloth, while the coats 
of those from poorer families were made of 
handspun, locally dyed cotton. Since the 1950s, 
such coats have been used only to adorn the 
deceased (see below). Tái Muáng men in some 
areas also sport a colorful shoulder bag (toong) 
that is similar to those of the Northern Black Tái. 

When the coffin of the deceased is displayed 
in the house, the sons sit on one side of the 
coffin and the daughters-in-law sit on the other. 
The women are expected to wear special clothing 
for the occasion. There are regional differences 
in the clothing worn for funerals between the Tái 
Muang in northern and southern Nghé An 
Province. The traditional funerary dress of the 
village of Hóa Tien, Chàu Tieng Commune, Quy 
Chau District, provides an example of the style 
common among Tai Muang in northern Nghé 
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An Province. Deceased men and women are 
specially dressed for the funeral ceremonies. A 
dead man’s funeral dress includes two coats. An 
inner, plain black cotton long coat has a stand-up 
collar, fastens on the side, and a plain white 
cotton lining. An outer long coat, made of thin 
plain white cotton cloth, opens down the front 
and has long sleeves with pieces of plain black 
and red cloth at the ends. A plain red cotton belt 
is worn around the waist. The outer coat probably 
represents an older tradition, while the inner 
coat seems to be a more recent adaptation. 

A dead woman is dressed in a plain black 
cotton coat (seu-ult nhao) that opens down the 
front and has a plain white cotton lining which is 
worn over a plain black short-waisted blouse and 
two skirts. The outer skirt is known as a seen lai 
mai. It has a cotton body with checked patterning 
and an embroidered hem with a black back- 
ground (fig. 26). This is a special skirt that is 
usually made by a woman's mother-in-law to be 
worn by the woman at her in-laws' funerals and 
for her own. A plain black seen lai is worn under- 
neath the seen lai mai. Two headcloths are also 
worn. One of these is a plain khan and the other 
is a decorated khan tai. 

Women also wear special clothing when 
attending the funeral of their in-laws. All daugh- 
ters-in-law are expected to wear identical skirts. 
They wear either a seen bok or a seen lai mai. The 
seen lai mai is worn only at funerals. They also 
wear a plain red sleeveless cotton blouse with a 
plain white band at the bottom known as a seu- 
uh daang.” In Ban Hóa Tien, all daughters-in-law 
wear the same length of seu-uh daang, but in 
some other communities the eldest daughter-in- 
law wears a long one while the others wear 
shorter ones. 

Tái Muáng women in Con Cuóng and 
Tuong Duong districts have a tradition of weav- 
ing cloth with bands of supplementary-warp 
(muk) and weft-ikat (mee) patterning similar to 
those made by Southern White Tái in northern 
Thanh Hóa Province. In the case of the Tái Muáng, 
however, this cloth is used exclusively for making 
the center pieces of skirts to be worn at funerals, 
known as seen pee (fig. 27). The seen pee has the 
usual plain white waistband, a center portion 
with supplementary-warp (muk) and weft-ikat 
patterning of the seen mee type, and a hem piece 
that is either plain black or embroidered with a 
black background. In fact, the muk patterns in 
general are considered suitable only for clothing 
worn at funerals. These beliefs are not shared by 
Southern White Tái in Thanh Hóa Province, who 


attach no special significance to such skirts or to 
muk patterning, but they are found among the 
Northern Black Tai in the Dién Bién area. All 
daughters-in-law at the funeral are expected to 
wear identical seen pee, which are usually made 
by their mother-in-law. 

In addition to seen pee, Tai Muang women in 
these two districts should wear the traditional 
seu-uh dahm, the short-waisted, long-sleeved 
black blouse. Their hair is put up with pins, and 
they do not wear a headcloth. In Cay Mé village, 
Tuong Duong District, as a result of influence 
from Laos, women sometimes now also wear a 
Lao-style shoulder cloth around their waist 
(fig. 28). 

In villages throughout Con Cuóng and 
Tuong Duong Districts, almost no younger women 
know how to weave the supplementary-warp 
and weft-ikat cloth for the seen pee. In the village 
of Yén Thanh, Con Cuóng District, for example, 
the last traditional seen pee was woven in the 
1970s. Older pieces that have not been sold to 
traders are now kept as heirlooms, and few new 
ones are produced. Efforts have been made 
recently by a nongovernmental organization to 
revive ikat weaving in Yén Thanh, but such cloth 
is intended primarily for the commercial handi- 
craft market and not for use in making seen pee. 

Domestic textiles of the Tai Muang include 
blankets and decorated mosquito nets. Strips 
of decorative cloth for mosquito nets (cha poy or 
chuh poy) traditionally were made by the bride's 
mother for her daughter to take to her new house. 
Such decorative strips are no longer commonly 
made or used. 

The Tái Muáng make a wide variety of 
blankets. Their basic form is like that of other 
Southern Thái blankets. They have a border and 
backing of plain cotton cloth and a center com- 
prised of one or two strips of decorated cloth. 
In addition to pha khit and pha lai (fig. 29) for 
blankets made of strips of plain woven cloth with 
supplementary-weft patterning (referred to as 
"with a stick rather than a needle" by one infor- 
mant), the Tai Muang also make pha man with 
supplemetary-weft patterning. As with other 
Southern White Tai, pha khit are sometimes 
referred to as pha daang when they have a red 
background. The pha daang of the Tai Muang 
include blankets with realistic representations of 
animals and plants, and these may be called by 
the name of the main motif: for instance, pha 
maybo for a blanket decorated prominently with 
butterfly figures. Sometimes blankets are also 
named according to their function. Thus, blankets 


Fig. 27. Tai Muang seen pee. 58 x 106 cm. Ban Yén 
Thanh, Luc Da Commune, Con Cuóng District, Nghé 
An Province. Such a skirt is made by a woman and 
given to one of her daughters-in-law to be worn at the 
woman's funeral. The waistband is made of plain 
white handspun cotton. The body is made of silk with 
weft-ikat and supplementary-weft patterning. The hem 
piece has a cotton background with embroidered 
patterning using silk thread featuring a dragon 

This skirt was woven in the early 1970s using newly 
introduced synthetic dyes. It is one of the last ikat 
skirts made in the village by the older generation 
Younger women have not learned the skill, although 
currently a nongovernmental organization is trying to 
revive ikat weaving for commercial purposes 


Fig. 28. Tái Muáng copy of 
a Lào-style shoulder cloth 
Ban Cay Me, Thuong Duong 
District, Nghé An Province 
Such textiles are a recent 
innovation found only in a 
few villages near the Laos 
border and are generally 
worn as sashes wrapped 
around the waist. 


Fig. 29. Tái Muáng pha lai 

80 x 174 cm. Ban Ma Tom, Chi 
Khé Commune, Con Cuóng 
District, Nghé An Province. 
The center portion is made of 
white silk and indigo-dyed 
cotton supplementary-weft 
patterning. The primary 
pattern is the duon (moon) 
This part is edged and 
backed by three pieces of 
patterned commercial cotton 
cloth. The center was woven 
in the 1940s by Luu Thi Dung, 
and the commercial cloth 
was added recently to 
replace pieces of plain 

white cotton cloth 
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Fig. 30, Tai Muang man baang 
(coffin screen) 40 x 452 cm. 
Quy Chau District, Nghé An 
Province. Indigo-dyed cotton 
warp yarns and tan and white 
silk weft yarns, featuring a large 
crosslike motif representing a 
tree. This is an older style that 
dates to the 1950s. 
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Fig. 31. Tái Muäng man 
baang (coffin screen). Ban 
Dông Minh, Châu Hanh 
Commune, Quy Châu District, 
Nghê An Province. This piece 
was woven in the mid-1990s 
by one of the few women still 
capable of making them 


used to wrap babies (which have a single center 
piece of decorated cloth) may be referred to as 
pha tut. Finally, many people today use commer- 
cial blankets purchased from stores. These are 
called pha tep. In the past, pha man were made 
only by Tái Muäng, but some Tái Thanh have 
been making them in recent years. 

Among the items that a woman brings with 
her upon marriage are as many blankets as 
possible. Some of these she keeps, while others 
are given as gifts to members of her husband's 
family and to her daughters. Additional blankets 
may be made after marriage, commonly to be 
given to daughters planning marriage. Women 
also make baby blankets after marriage when 
they are pregnant. 

Among the most distinctive textiles produced 
by the Tai Muang in Qué Phong and Quy Chau 
Districts in northern Nghé An Province are 
a type of coffin screen known as man baang 
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(figs. 30, 31).^ Man baang are used when the 
coffin is placed on display in the house of the 
deceased prior to burial. Traditionally the coffin 
was displayed for seven days. While this is still 
the practice in the more isolated communities, 
elsewhere the period is now often limited to two 
or three days. The coffin is placed on a bed in the 
house, and the cloth is placed around the sides of 
the coffin to form a screen. 

Any woman who has the ability may weave 
man baang, but making one requires considerable 
skill. Gittinger and Lefferts (1992, p. 134) note the 
complexity of the structure of these cloths. In the 
past, only a limited number of women actually 
made them, and today the skill is retained by 
very few. The length and width of the cloth 
varies. The warp yarns are of cotton, while the 
weft ones are of silk. Traditional colors and 
patterns were fairly limited. Motifs usually 
include a large cross pattern representing a tree 
with flowers, smaller crosslike patterns repre- 
senting flowers, and sometimes small animals 
such as toh gai (chicken). Older cloths have only 
a few colors: an off-white or indigo cotton back- 
ground with the silk yarns dyed a relatively 
dull green or yellow and sometimes black. 
Contemporary cloths often include a wider 
range of much brighter colors provided by 
synthetic dyes. 

Not all families possess man baang. In former 
times, those not having such a cloth would 
borrow one from a neighbor. The cloth would be 
returned with a gift of buffalo meat with the skin 
still in place (to show that it truly is buffalo meat). 
The amount of meat would depend on the 
wealth of the family. Today, many families do not 
have their own man baang. Over the past few 
years a large number of them have been sold to 
textile traders and collectors, leaving many villages 
without a single one. While some families still 
borrow man baang, others now use pieces of 
commercial cotton cloth. 


Textiles of the Southern Black Tai: 
Tai Muang Daang and Tai Thanh 


The Tai Thanh often live in close proximity to Tai 
Muang, and their textiles and dress in some 
instances have been influenced by the latter. As 
for the Thai of Muang Daang, in the past their 
dress was more varied (including seen muk, seen 
mee, etc.) than it is today. In recent years, they 
have adopted skirt styles in particular that are 
similar to those of the Tai Muang to the south: 


a plain white cotton waistband, a plain black 
cotton center, and a hem piece with a black 
cotton background and embroidered decorations 
in the Tai Muang style. 

Since the mid-1990s, many Tai Thanh villages 
have been visited by textile traders from Laos 
who have bought or traded for most of the avail- 
able older textiles. While a few nongovernmental 
organizations have been active in a handful of 
Tai Thanh villages promoting textile production 
for the handicraft market in Hà Nói, relatively 
few women are engaged in such production to 
date. Among those who do weave for this market, 
some have begun to copy Tai Muang textiles, 
which are seen as more marketable. 

Tái Thanh skirts (fig. 32) have a body made 
of a single piece of cloth and an attached waist- 
band. The waistband (teen seen), made of plain 
red cotton, provided a “nickname” for the Tai 
Thanh, who sometimes were referred to as Tai 
Seen Daang (Red Skirt Tai). In recent years, skirts 
sometimes have waistbands made of strips of silk 
cloth with a red ground and stripes with supple- 
mentary-weft patterning. It is customary also for 
a thin strip of plain red cloth to be attached 
across the bottom of the skirt. 

Two types of skirt body are made by the Tai 
Thanh today, and these give the respective skirts 
their names. One type is made of plain black or 
dark indigo cotton cloth and is known as a seen 
lan (or seen dan). The other, made of black or dark 
indigo-colored cotton cloth with horizontal 
bands of supplementary-warp (muk) patterning 
using white yarn, is known as a seen muk. The Tai 
Thanh commonly make only three widths of 
muk: see, hah, and hohk. 

Normally both seen lan and seen muk have 
rows of embroidered patterning across the bottom 
portion. These decorations are known as hahn, 
and the portion of the skirt with them is named 
according to the number of lines of halin, e.g., see 
hahn for a section with four lines of patterning. 
The motifs are abstract and there are numerous 
named motifs, such as diamondlike patterns 
known as lua pao luang and lua pao nawy (large 
and small young coconut shoots). Silk or cotton 
thread and natural dyes were used for embroi- 
dery until recently, but now most women use 
wool thread colored with synthetic dyes that is 
imported from Laos. 

At funerals women wear skirts whose bodies 
are not embroidered. If the skirt has muk pattern- 
ing, itis still known as a seen muk, but if it is plain, 
it may be called a seen teeoh (sometimes this term 
is used for seen lan as well). 


There is also a skirt known as a seen hoy. 
Made of white cotton with blue stripes, it is worn 
as sleeping attire and underneath other skirts 
during festivals or ceremonies. 

Formerly, Tai Thanh sometimes made other 
types of decorative skirts similar to those made 
by other Southern Thai. Thus, the Tai Thanh 
of Dóc village, Chi Khé Commune, Con Cuóng 
District, made both seen mee and seen ko (or seen 
muk ko) until at least the late 1930s (figs. 33, 34). 
Both types of skirt had plain red cotton waist- 
bands and no separate hem piece. The center of 
the seen mee featured the usual weft-ikat bands, 
usually alternating in red and indigo, with bands 
of geometric supplementary-weft patterning in 
between. They appear to have made only one 
type of seen ko, with bands of muk and supple- 
mentary-weft patterning in the center, but no 
ikat, and with bands of hahn patterning across 
the bottom. 

As was mentioned above, some Tai Thanh 
women in northern Nghé An Province also 
weave seen man, which is normally associated 
with the Tai Muang. Accordingly, they refer to 
these as seen Tái Muüng. 


Fig. 32. A Tái Thanh woman 
wearing a seen lan and a 
headcloth made of commercial 
wool yarn. Ban Khé Ran, Bóng 
Khé Commune, Con Cuóng 
District, Nghé An Province 
The embroidery in the woman's 
skirt is made with commercial 
silk thread. Prior to the early 
1990s the thread was dyed 
with local natural dyes, but 
this changed with the arrival 
of traders from Laos 


Fig. 33. Tái Thanh seen mee 
67 x 104 cm. Ban Dóc, Chi 
Khé Commune, Con Cuóng 
District, Nghé An Province 
The waistband is made of 
plain reddish brown cotton 
The body is woven in silk with 
alternating vertical bands of 
weft-ikat and supplementary- 
warp patterning. The body 
was woven in the 1930s by 
Vi Thi Quyén. The hem piece 
is of commercial black cotton 
and was added later 
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Fig. 34. Tai Thanh seen ko 
69 x 98 cm. Ban Déc, Chi 
Khé Commune, Con Cuóng 
District, Nghé An Province 
The waistband is made of 
plain brown handspun cotton 
The body has a cotton base 
with supplementary-warp 
patterning in silk. The upper 
and central portion of the 
body has bands with plain 
stripes like a seen /an in 
between wider bands; the 
latter are bounded at top and 
bottom with muk rows and in 
the center have alternating 
plain black areas and vertical 
stripes with supplementary- 
warp patterning in various 
colors. The lower portion 

has two horizontal rows 
featuring diamond-shaped 
supplementary-weft 
patterning in silk. It was 
woven in the 1930s by 

Vi Thi Quyén 


Fig. 35. Tái Thanh khan tai 
made of three pieces sewn 
together. 37 x 198 cm without 
fringe. Ban Dóc, Chi Khé 
Commune, Con Cuóng District, 
Nghé An Province. The center 
is plain black cotton with a 
band of embroidered patterns 
in silk thread at one end. Sewn 
onto this end is an extension 
that is made of plain black 
cotton cloth on one side and 
two pieces of plain white and 
brown cotton cloth on the 
other. Short strands of variously 
colored silk thread are attached 
to this as tassels. On the other 
end is a piece of reddish brown 
silk cloth covered in rows with 
supplementary-weft patterning 
to which have been added 
tassels made from colorful 

silk threads. It was woven in 
the 1930s by Vi Thi Quyén 


Fig. 36. Tái Thanh pha khit. 115 x 175 cm. Ban Dóc, Chi Khé Commune, Con 
Cuóng District, Nghé An Province. This type of blanket is given by a woman 
to her mother-in-law. The center portion is made of two strips of khit woven 
silk cloth. This is edged and backed by three pieces of plain white handspun 
cotton. The cloth was woven between 1900 and 1910, and subsequently kept 


as an heirloom 
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Tái Thanh women wear headcloths, known 
generally as khan hoo-uh, primarily for special 
occasions. The usual Tái Thanh headcloth is of a 
type called a khan sieu, which is made of a long 
piece of plain black cotton cloth with two or three 
tie-dyed small circles at each end and sometimes 
small embroidered decorative patterning. Tái 
Thanh sometimes wear more colorful khan fai, 
similar to those of the Tai Muang (fig. 35). 
The latter are relatively rare today and are no 
longer made. 

Tái Thanh men in the past wore the usual 
style of male shirts and trousers. Usually these 
were made of plain black cotton. Wealthier men's 
clothing might be made of silk and then was 
usually brown in color. With the availability of 
commercial cotton, men's shirts began to be 
made in different colors, although black was still 
considered appropriate for formal occasions as a 
sign of respect. Except in more isolated villages, 
such traditional male dress had pretty well 
disappeared by the 1960s. Men sometimes carry 
brightly colored shoulder bags. 

The domestic textiles of the Tái Thanh 
include blankets and decorated mosquito nets. 
Decorative cloths for the top of mosquito nets 
(cha poy) are no longer made and are rarely seen. 
Patterned or plain commercial cloth is now used 
instead. Their blankets always have a backing 
and borders made of plain white cotton cloth. 
Blankets include: pha khit (fig. 36), pha lai, pha 
sieo (embroidered with a needle), and pha man 
(adopted from the Tái Müang). A woman brings 
as many pla khit with her as possible upon 
marriage and must present some of these as 
gifts to her new relatives on her husband's side. 
Longer pieces of khit cloth are sometimes used as 
coffin screens, but this is not a common practice 
any longer. 


Thai Influence on the Dress of 
Neighboring Non-Tai 


The Thai do not live in cultural isolation, and 
they share many aspects of the decoration of 
their textiles and styles of dress with neighbor- 
ing non-Tái peoples. This is an interactive process, 
with the Thái borrowing some ideas and, in turn, 
others borrowing ideas or actual items from 
them. Especially among Northern Thái, there has 
been noticeable Chinese influence on their dress. 
The Thái in turn have had a strong influence on 
the dress of Món-Khmer-speaking peoples living 
in their vicinity. 

Some Món-Khmer once lived in the area 
today occupied by the Thái; at the time when the 
two peoples came into contact, Món-Khmer 
appear to have possessed only very rudimentary 
clothing and weaving technologies. The Thái 
displaced and conquered the local Món-Khmer, 
who were often required to provide labor 
and tribute to Thái rulers. Many Món-Khmer- 
speaking peoples were assimilated into Thái 
society, undergoing what Condominas (1990, 
p. 54) refers to as a process of "Tái-ization" that 
included the adoption of Thái dress. Even today, 
however, there are pockets of Món-Khmer- 
speaking peoples living throughout the Thái area 
who have not been so completely assimilated. 
Nevertheless, the Thái have had a profound 
influence on the culture of these Món-Khmer 
groups, including their material culture. Thus, 
the Kho-mü and O-du of western Nghé An 
Province have adopted the dress of neighboring 
Tai Muang and Tai Thanh. 

The Tai Muoi are especially interesting 
in regard to this relationship between Thai 
and Món-Khmer. While the Tai Muoi are often 
categorized as a subgroup of Thái (Dang, Chu, 
and Luu 1993, p. 116), it appears that they were 
in fact originally Món-Khmer speakers who 
adopted Thái culture and language to the point 
of identifying themselves as Thái." Evidence of 
their Món-Khmer heritage can be found in their 
house styles and basketry. In interviews with Tái 
Muoi women in Khé Thai Commune, Con 
Cuóng District, who lived among Tái Muáng, we 
found that they had adopted Tai Muang dress 
and produced embroidered hems with patterns 
like those of the Tai Muang. However, they 
named their skirts according to the ethnicity 
of the maker rather than according to style, 
which cannot be distinguished: seen Tai Miiang 
or seen Tdi Muoi." They have no tradition of 
making blankets. 


A variety of small Vietic-speaking groups 
categorized collectively by the Vietnamese as 
Thó (there are about 50,000 of them) live close to 
the Thái and Muóng in central and western 
Thanh Hóa and Nghé An Provinces. Subgroups 
of Thó include Keo, Mon, Cuói, Ho, Dan, Lai-Li 
Hà, and Tày Poong. The Thó grow hemp, which 
is used to make a variety of items, including nets, 
hammocks, and bags. Thó men in the past tended 
to dress in the style of neighboring Viét or Thái, 
and in recent years they have generally been 
wearing modern generic clothing. Thó women 
living in Thanh Hóa Province dress more or less 
like neighboring Muóng, while Thó women living 
in Nghé An Province (in Tán Ky, Nghia Dán, and 
Con Cuóng Districts) dress like either Viét or Thái. 

The Li Hà living in the village of Chou Son, 
Chau Khé Commune, Con Cuóng District, provide 
an example of Thó patterns of dress (fig. 37). 
They were resettled from Khé Nóng Commune, 


Fig. 37. An elderly Li Hà 
woman, wearing cloth obtained 
from neighboring Thái. Ban 
Chou Son, Chou Ké Commune, 
Con Cuóng District, Nghé An 
Province. Prior to moving to 
Ban Chou Son in 1973, she 
wore clothing made of plain 
brown cotton cloth which she 
obtained from the Thái and 
dyed herself with cu náu. One 
such blouse is now used on a 
scarecrow in her garden 
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near the Laos border, in 1973. The Li Ha have no 
tradition of weaving. When they lived in Khé 
Nóng, they collected a tuber called cu nau, which 
is used to make brown dye traded or sold to Thái 
in exchange for thin, rough, plain, white cotton 
cloth. They dyed this cloth brown and made 
clothing from it. Women's dress at this time 
consisted of a plain wrap-around skirt and a 
short blouse. The blouse roughly resembled that 
of the Thái in form: it had narrow long sleeves, 
a round neck opening, and opened down the 
center, but with cloth, and not metal, buttons. 
This type of clothing was abandoned when they 
moved to Ban Chou Son, and now women dress 
like the neighboring Thái from whom they 
obtain their clothing. 


Conclusions 


The most obvious conclusion from the above 
discussion is that, despite major changes in 
recent years, the Southern Thái of Viét Nam still 
produce a wide array of tradition-based textiles 
that continue to play a vital role in their culture. 
This situation has created an opportunity to 
conduct research that sheds important light on 
the textile heritage of the Thái people as a whole. 
This said, it is equally apparent that a great deal 
of the textile heritage of these people already has 
been lost or is in danger of disappearing in a very 
short time. The paucity of previous research and 
the speed with which changes are occurring 
among the Southern Thái at present, as well as 
the extent to which older textiles have been 
removed from the area without being docu- 
mented, have generated a sense of urgency in 
pursuing research concerned with the textile 
traditions of the Southern Thái. 

The present article presents an overview of 
our findings to date. Areas requiring attention in 
future research include a better understanding 
of specific local variations in textile production 
and use, and of the interaction among different 
subgroups, regions, and communities. Although 
some of the relevant data have been collected, 
putting together a comprehensive picture for the 
region as a whole has proven difficult. Another 
needed study is a more thorough comparative 
analysis of Southwestern Tái textiles in relation 
to the textile traditions of neighboring Tái-speak- 
ing groups, especially in Laos and on Hainan 
Island. Recent advances in comparative Tái studies 
in other areas, as demonstrated by many of the 
papers presented at the International Thái 
Studies Conference in Chiang Mai (1996) and the 
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International Tái Studies Conference in Bangkok 
(1998), certainly provide an encouraging frame- 
work for such comparative studies. 

In Laos, the obstacles to such an undertaking 
include the relatively poor state of anthropolog- 
ical research among Tái-speaking minority groups 
in Laos, as well as limited and sometimes contra- 
dictory data available on identification of such 
subgroups, and the paucity of fieldwork-based 
studies concerned with their textiles (see Gittinger, 
Chungyampin, and Saiyalard 1997). 

Comparative studies of the textiles of the Li (or 
Hlai) of Hainan and the Southern Thái of Viét 
Nam are of equal importance since it can be 
argued that the Li and Southern Thái weaving 
traditions represent survivals of what was prob- 
ably once a far more widespread tradition among 
Tái-speaking peoples. Hans Stübel, in his pio- 
neering work on the Li, offered some fairly 
general comparisons with textiles and weaving 
techniques in other parts of Southeast Asia 
(Stübel 1937, pp. 292-94). More recently, Gittinger 
and Lefferts (1992, pp. 32-34) have made points 
of comparison concerning Li weaving techniques 
and the evolution of the style of Tái tubular 
skirts. There is certainly potential for more com- 
parative work along these lines. 
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Notes 


1. Tái refers to people speaking those languages 
classified as belonging to the Tái subdivision of 
Daic languages (the other two being Kadai and 
Kam-Sui). Tai languages are further divided 
into Northern, Central, and Southwestern. South- 
western Tai languages are also divided into groups 
that include Chiang Saen, Northwestern, and 
Lao-Phutai. Thai refers to the official Vietnamese 
ethnic classification that includes speakers of 
Southwestern Chiang Saen Tai languages such as 
those listed in Grimes (1996, p. 806) as Tai Daeng, 
Tái Dam, and Tai Don. 


2. In a previously published survey of Thai 
textiles in Viét Nam (Howard and Be 1999), we 
presented some preliminary data on southern Thai 
textiles. The present article is based on subsequent 
and more intensive fieldwork and is far more 
comprehensive than our earlier article. 


3. The history of the migration of the Thái in 
Viét Nam is based largely on discussions with 
Vietnamese anthropologists, especially Professor 
Cam Trong and Vi Van An, who themselves are 
ethnic Thai. 


4. In fact, the term Tai Daang is not in general use 
as a name for a Tai subgroup in Viét Nam. Rather, 
it is used specifically to refer to a subgroup of Tai 
living across the border in Houa Phan Province in 
Laos. According to 1987 census figures, the Tai 
Daang numbered about 53,200 and comprised 
some 70 percent of the Tai living in Houa Phan 
Province (concentrated in Muang Xam To, Muang 
Xoi, and Xieng Kho). According to Dao (1998), their 
traditions indicate two periods of migration to 
Houa Phan from the Muang Kasa and Muang 
Daang area (and perhaps from Muang Khoong, 
Muang Mun, and Muang Ha as well): one occurred 
several centuries ago in connection with the 
“hedgehog rebellion” and another around the time 
of troubles with the Black Flags and Yellow Flags in 
the nineteenth century. In rituals Tai Daang often 
cite their coming from Muang Kasa. Whether they 
were originally Black Tai or White Tai, or a mixture 
of the two, is unclear, but their textiles generally 
fit within the Southern White Tai tradition associ- 
ated with the Tai of Muang Kasa and, today, with 
Quan Son. 


5. Grimes (1996, p. 804) states that there are 
150,000 Phu Thai in northern Viét Nam and that 
they are part of the Thai official ethnic community 
without giving further specifics. A map in Gittinger 
and Lefferts (1992, p. 25) shows Phu Thai living 
in Viét Nam in the southwestern corner of Nghé 
An Province and adjacent northwestern Ha Tinh 
Province. 


6. One is quite small and in the other a Tai 
Muang woman is apparently misidentified as 
Tai Thanh. 


7. The Muong (it can also be spelled Müóng) are a 
Vietic-speaking minority whose culture has been 
heavily influenced by neighboring Thai; see Robequin 
1929, vol. 1, pp. 100-118 and Cuisinier 1946. 


8. Informants in Quan Hóa often commented on 
how much of Thái culture, including dress, had 
been lost locally and contrasted Quan Hóa with 
more remote Thái communities where many more 
traditional elements of Thái culture remained. This 
view is shared by Vietnamese anthropologists who 
have worked in the area; they find it necessary to 
travel to remote areas to conduct fieldwork on the 
more traditional aspects of Thái religious beliefs 
and other aspects of Thái culture. 
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9. Information on the history of male fashion 
among Tai Mai Chau is based on interviews with a 
variety of elderly Thai men in Mai Chau District. 
Likewise, the discussion on female Tai Mai Chau 
fashion is based on interviews with numerous 
elderly Thai women in Mai Chau District. In general, 
we found female informants to be more knowl- 
edgeable than their male counterparts and only a 
few older men could recall changes in male fashion 
with any precision. 


10. There is a relatively extensive literature on the 
waistbands/breast coverings of the Muóng (see 
Cuisinier 1946, p. 226; Bui 1977; and Tran 1978). Bui 
provides a comprehensive study of the motifs. AII 
the authors mention the influence of the Thái on 
this part of Muóng dress. 


11. [tis common in the literature on Thái textiles in 
Laos and Thailand to refer to dragon motifs as nak. 
The term nak, however, refers to an otter and not a 
dragon or naga, which is ngawk. In fact, both nak and 
ngawk motifs are used on Thái textiles and care 
must be exercised in making identifications. 


12. Textile authors generally associate such warp- 
ikat weaving with some of the oldest weaving 
traditions in the region (see Bühler 1946; Fraser-Lu 
1988, p. 42; Maxwell 1990, p. 75; and Howard ms.). 
It is also associated with use of the backstrap loom; 
among the Thái such warp-ikat patterning survived 
after adoption of frame looms. 


13. The traders from Thailand sometimes have 
entered the area under the guise of scholars con- 
ducting research. 


14. In Laos skirts of this type are identified with 
the Tai Moy and are called seen chok khan (see 
Bouynyavong, Pathoumvanh, and Chanthachit 
1995, p. 74). The Tai Moy living closest to the Tai 
Muang are those found in Muang Xam To, Houa 
Phanh Province. 


15. The Tai Daang in Houa Phan Province in Laos 
also have a tradition of wearing red funeral blouses, 
although these have been replaced with white 
blouses decorated with long strips of red cloth. The 
wearing of such red blouses may at one time have 
been a more widespred tradition among Tái in 
Nghé An, Thanh Hóa, and Houa Phan Provinces. 


16. A man baang is illustrated in Gittinger and 
Lefferts 1992 (p. 134, fig. 3.47) and described as a 
"funeral cloth" possibly from Houa Phan Province in 
Laos (this place of origin is incorrect and is probably 
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based on misinformation provided by textile dealers 
in Thailand or Laos to the buyer). The weaving 
technique is described in detail: "Three different 
color wefts...are inserted into each shed; that color 
needed for the design is brought to the surface 
where it is secured by a separate binding warp." 


17. We would like to thank Vi Van An, of the Viét 
Nam Museum of Ethnology, for first pointing this 
out to us. 


18. These particular women stopped weaving their 
own cloth in 1990, when a shop selling cloth opened 
nearby, but they continue to embroider decorated 
hems. In the past they made their own cotton and 
silk thread and used natural dyes, but since 1990 
they have bought pre-dyed thread from the shop. 
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